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) For the Literary Messenger. might appear, and carry him back to the land *Tis not in clime, or hue, or place, 

LAMENT OVER A MOTHER'S GRAVE. of his love. Exalted virtues lie; 
Fear kept the secret burning deep in his For Afric’s wild and tawny ‘race 
BY MISS MARIA G . bosom; but, though the flame was smothered, it Possess each sacred tie: 
was not extinguished. It burned within, and . da cinl 
Mother, thou’rt gone the gloomy way iis ravages were seen without. His vivid eye PS din pase pion nee pei woe ae 
. rtd : , 
Down to the house prepared for all, sextet brilliancy; the fresh, healthful color | 4), pleasant valley of the Mississippi, seated at 
: of his cheek had fled, and o’er his brow was he firesid due fend. ani. of 
Where breaks no more the morning ray cast the heavy garb of melancholy. — a - greeted by Fy" rm es - so 
ithin i i ’ ction , and listenin 
Within its dark and silent wall. “Tell me,” said the aged sire, “what is it that a ” . a ore lore, es g | = 
. . preys upon your spirit? Once you looked gay | ¢ f f Africa. The past 
Those lips which once so sweetly spake, and lively; now you have become sad und ey me eo eng on nae — Sr - 
Now lie beneath the cold, black earth; consolate. Once your bright eye beamed with | pliss. pe 
Where deep-toned thunders ne’er can wake | joy; now it has grown dim and languid. Once 
The slumbers of that house of death. you spoke with delight, and your words were CHAPTER VI. 
pleasant to the ear; now your tongue falters, | _ Here, buried in social enjoyments, Frain- 
Thou hearest not, mother, though thy child | 224 your lips pronounce no pleasing sound. |},.m turned his attention to the cultivation of 
Tell me, white man, your sorrow, and it shall , : ; 
In sorrow o’er thy grave may weep; he nemnaved:* soil. Retired from the bustling scenes of 

E’en though she call in accents wild, The earnestness with which the gray headed | f7< ve (02 and undisturbed by the noisy throng, 

She cannot wake thee from thy sleep. sovereign spoke, touched the fine chords of Fru- | went, Long absence had only Oresigthensd 

: inham’s heart; and in a trembling voice he re- | the ties of consanguinity; misfortune had more 

But there shall yet a voice be heard; plied—— ; , : than doubled the enrapturing charms of home; 
There shall the solemn trumpet sound; “There lives, far in a distant land, a little | and the cold hand of want had learned him 
There death’s strong gates shall be unbarr'd, family without a father to provide for its wants. | duly to appreciate the blessings of civilization. 
‘o I left, beyond the wide sea, an affectionate com- | The thoughts of former years would occasion- 

And all the pris'ners be unbound. panion, and four lovely boys, who look with ally glide over his soul, like the half melancho- 

: anxious eyes for my return. Three years have |]y reminiscences of childhood, and his mind 

Then thou, my kindest, dearest, best, passed since T left them, to try the path of For- Casha dwell, with enue pleasure, on the dan- 
My earliest, and my only one, tune. ‘I'he howling blasts of winter have waged | gers and hardships through which he had pas- 
Shalt rise from thy unbroken rest, around their dwelling, and the storm in its fury | sed—now to be felt and feared no more. And 


‘To tune thy harp before the throne. has visited their humble cot; but, alas! no friend | not unfrequently, when meditating on the past, 
. was there to soothe their infant cries, and dis- 


in a half-su d tone, he would pronounce 
sipate their fears. Perchance the cold arm of ery e ould p 


: the word ‘Abduhi!’ like the anxious lover, when 
There sorrow thou shalt taste no more; Death may have embraced some one, and the : 


: , a 2 Rago) overcome by long watchings, and racked by 
But songs of joy forever raise; rest now weep over its little grave. It is this— torturing fears, in an earnest, inquiring man- 
Where seraphs sing, and saints adore this sad thought, O king! that distracts my | ner, he feebly articulates the name of his mis- 


hot . . . peace.” 
Their sovereign Lord, and Saviour praise. 


“White man,” added the king, “fear not.| More than forty years had passed. Fortune 
Banish such thoughts from your mind, and rest | had smiled on the labors of Fruinham, and 
For the Literary Messenger. rr and happy ca you oe return we | lay at his door. Wealth oy seg 

to your home, and be with your friends.” all his expectations; and a numerous family hac 

ABDUHL BAHAHMAN, Orders were immediately given to watch the | risen up eaten him, to soothe his sues, and 
A TALE; oun for ao vessel that awe eae Fruin- — his spirit in the decline of life. ‘Time 

; een - : am back to his country. Ina few days one was | had whitened his locks, and left the footsteps 
Founded on the history of that Moorish Prince. hailed, bound directly for the United States; a | of his ravages upon Fruinhani’s brow. Ease 
(Concluded.) passage was secured, and Fruinham prepared | invited him to leave off his labors, and Curiosi- 

to embark. ty led him to travel through different parts of 
. Notwithstanding he was about to be rescued | the country. In his route, he visited Natchez; 
tnepees from hopeless exile, and restored to the bosom | Where, strolling through the market-place, view- 
. | of his family and friends, yet his feelings were | ing the different things that presented them- 

The joys of home, with all their irresistible} moved at the parting scene. There he had | Selves to his sight, and contemplating the vast 
charms, began to crowd upon the troubled mind | jiveq for the last two years. He had revelled | variety of individuals in the crowd, ie passed 
of Fruinham; again he longed to tread the} jn the smiles, and partook of the pleasures that | by @ poor, dejected, forlorn African, standing 
ground of his nativity, and mingle with the| encircled the throne of a barbarous African. | by a basket of marketing, who cast at him a 
social group that thronged the walks of civiliza-| From langor and disease, he had been restored | look of deep intensity. He stopped. The taw- 
tion. His evening path that led him by the| «9 health. He had been saved froma lingering |My son of Africa reached forth his time-worn 
sea-coast, presented a thousand pleasing asso-| geath, permitted to enjoy the blessings of life, | hand, while a flood of tears gushed from his 
ciations to his mind, to embitter the hours of| ang granted the means of returning to his fam- | eyes Fruinham hesitated; stared, and doubted; 
absence, and twine more closely around his| jjy, “These, with a thousand other favors, he | but though clad in the tattered garments of a - 
heart the recollections of home. Though he| pad received by the care and kindness of Prince | SLAVE! and wasted by the pelting storms of 
lived at the court of a monarch—honored and Abduhl, rushed into his mind, and forced from | forty winters, he thought he recognized an ac- 
cherished by the friendship of the same—though | jg eye the tear of affection, as he took the | quaintance. Beneath that sad remnant which 
clothed in the purple robes of courtiers, and king’s hand for the last time, and pronounced | hang over his brow, he traced the features of a 
feasting on the bounties of a kingdom, yet his} the parting word. And as the vessel receded | friend, and in that dark eye, there yet lingered 
heart was not content. A lonely thought, by| fom the coast, he cast one last, farewe!l look | @ ray of the charm which once had bound them 
times, would steal across his mind, and impress | oyer the burning sands of unhappy Africa, and|@s brothers. Jt was Abduhl Bahaman! the 
upon his countenance a momentary gloom. involuntarily exclaimed-- Moorish Prince !—the protector of Fruinham— 
Often, when rambling on the coast, or reclining a slave !—born and bred at the court of a mon- 
beneath the willow’s thick shade, to inhale the “Land of Oppression’s cruel rod, arch; and who had tasted the pleasures of a 
fresh evening breezes that fanned the burning Where heathen darkness reigns, Prince—yet doomed to linger out a life of slay 
sands of Africa, he would breathe a silent Thy sons were ne’er ordained by God 


very, and bear the insults of an unfeeling popu- 
prayer that ere long some propitious vessel o wear eternal chains. lace, oP 


tress. 
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There they stood; Fruinham and Abduhl, the 
bosom friends of other years. But oh! how 
changed their condition! Once, the white man 
was a stranger in a distant and barbarous land, 
and the negro was tive lord of the soil; once, 
the white man wandered from place to place, 
driven by fear and necessity, and the negro 
lived in peace and comfort. Now, the former 
revelled in the society of the happy, and the 
latter was a slave, far from home and kindred. 
O America! thou boasted land of justice and 
freedom! When will the stain of slavery, that 
now mars the fairest portion of thy suil, be ef- 
faced from the records of the past? When will 
unhappy Africa receive justice, and behold her 
noble, yet injured sons, breathing the air of 
their native clime? The bones of thousands 
now lie bleaching on your fertile plains; while 
the shrieks of the mother, the sighs of the or- 
phan, and the groans of three millions of hu- 
man beings ascending from the chains of sla- 
bo | loudly demand vengeance at the throne of 

od ! 


Abduhl, on his return home from the expedi- 
tion against his enemies, too much elated with 
victory, had neglected the necessary precaution. 
In the narrow defile of a mountain, he was sur- 
prised, taken captive, and bartered for gold to 
the slaver. On.his voyage to the United States, 
the vessel wrecked in a storm; after floating 
three days on the ocean, he was taken up by 
another crew—brought to New Orleans and sold 
as a slave! 

Thirty-seven years had Abduhl been a slave, 
when he met Fruinham in Natchez. Long, 
long were those years to the unhappy Prince. 
Far across the blue sea, were friends, home, and 
every thing that could cheer life down the cur- 
rent of Time. Around him he saw no friends 
to soothe his sorrows, nor heard kind words to 
comfort him in affliction. His company was 
those who partook in his miseries; and the sounds 
that greeted his ears were only the clankings of 
chains—the moans of fettered innocence, and 
the threats of unfecling tyrants. Even Fruin- 
ham was content with making a few weak ef- 
forts in his behalf, and then. quietly suffering 
him to endure the pangs of bondage. 

O Conscience! where wert thou? O Hu- 
manity! in whose unearthly bosom wert thou, 
when Fruinham permitted Abduhl Bahaman, 
his preserver, still to bear the bonds of sla- 
very! Shame rest upon the head of that un- 
worthy son of freedom! and may the last gen- 


eration of Time spurn the spirit that suffered. 


his bosom to rest! 





CHAPTER VII. 

Although after forty years of painful slavery, 
Abduhl obtained his freedom, such freedom was 
to him only as the last sunny day in the de- 
cline {of autumn; it gave light for a moment, 
and then was lost in eternal gloom. By the in- 
tercession of some sympathising friends, a ran- 
som was paid for his release. Immediately he 
embarked for his native land, bearing upon his 
tottering frame the weight of many: years, 
crowded with pain, sorrow, and despair. 


Not long, and he was upon the play-grounds 
of his infancy. But oh, how changed! The 
same earth, indeed, was there; the same sky 
above; the same moon and stars were there; and 
the same sun ruled the day; but alas! all else, 
how changed! ‘There was the aged palace, the 
residence of his ancestors, and the place of his 
birth. But where, where were the happy in- 
mates that once enlivened its halls? Gone, 
gone forever! The desert owl now claimed it 
as her own; and in its spacious avenues, once 
vocal with the songs of pleasure, now were 
heard her, doleful cries.. The aged willow, 
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standing but a few paces off, that once waved 
in beauty to the passing breeze, had lost its 
loveliness, and stripped of its verdure, seemed 
mourning in the common ruin. The spoiler’s 
hand had been there. The breath of slavery 
had passed that way, and scattered the happy 
group in foreign climes, there to languish in 
pain and grief, the remnant of their days. Even 
the elements had changed. ‘The air had lost 
its sweet perfumes, and the rustling wind sighed 
with melancholy moans, among the boughs of 
the weeping willow, and around the decayed, 
crumbling walls of that once beautiful edifice. 
Abduhl leaned against the trunk of his favorite 
tree, and as he mused on the scene before him, 
a flood of bitter emotions burst in upon his 
soul. 

“Gods of my fathers!” he exclaimed, “whith- 
er are they fled! Is Abduhl no more to greet 
the fond smile of friends !—never to relate the 
tale of his woes and sorrows! Can he not en- 
joy one peaceful, happy moment, cre he drops 
in the grave to be forgotten! Here have I lived, 
and here have I sported. ‘There is the venera- 
ble mansion in which I was born and raised, 
now deserted to become the refuge of owls. 
There, on that ever-verdant spot, have I frolic- 
ed with my play-mates. Beneath this sacred 
tree, hours of the sweetest happiness have I 
gamboled away. O Liberty! O Justice! where 
are you now! Scenes of my childhood, again 
smile to my view!” 


Overcome by his feelings, he sunk to the 
ground, and poured out his complaints in a 
flood of tears. As he lay upon the green turf, 
the scenes of the last half century passed in 
rapid flight across his mind. Fifty years before, 
on that spot, Abduhl was one of the happy sons 
of earth. Surrounded by all the endearments 
of life, he knew no cares, nor felt any fears. 
Fortune seemed to have placed him beyond the 
world’s bitter pang, with hopes and prospects 
as bright as the morning ray. Alas! Abduhl! 
Fate had doomed thee for her own. ‘The world 
had become thy prison, and each day but in- 
creased thy misfortunes. Overwhelmed with 
the weight of his woes, and wrapped in the 
deepest contemplation, Abduhl lay upon the 
ground; then rising suddenly, with an air that 
bespoke his determination, he stretched forth 
his hands towards heaven, and calling down 
curses upon the destroyers of his race, breathed 
one last’ prayer for himself, and the scattered 
remnant of his brethren. 

The violent excitement of the moment was 
too powerful for weak, feeble nature. Age 
yielded to the excessive weight of sorrows, and 
Abduhl’s spirit took its flight for another world. 
A careless wanderer passing that way, found 
the body and gave it a decent interment at the 
root of the tree, 

Though Abduhl is gone, and seen no more 
among the living; though his body has long 
since mingled with the dust; yet he still sur- 
vives. He lives on the long list of Africa’s 
much injured sons; he lives as a lasting witness 
to testify to the negro’s humanity, and the white 
man’s injustice;and he lives on the golden 
page of history. Go, traveler, on the burning 
sands of Africa, and drop one tear over the 
tomb of Abduhl; go to that spot which has never 
yet been moistened by the tears of affection, 
and pay the just tribute to his memory. 

There he sleeps alone, beneath the sod‘on 
which he once sported so merrily. No monu- 
ment rises over his grave; no stone, nor sculp-- 
tured marble designates the spot where now 
slumber the remains of Abduhl. The traveler, 
on inquiring for the grave of the Moorish 
Prince, is pointed to the tree, and told—heneath 
its boughs he rests in peace. The weeping 











_ [Ocroser, 
willow shades his tomb in mournful silence, 


and the vesper air gently whispers to his spirit, 
“Peace!” 





Gentle reader, my tale isended. Itisa sim- 
ple and plain one. Art thou in sentiment a 
slaver? If so, pause and reflect—remember, 


oh! remember the history of Abduhl Bahaman. 
Adieu! 








For the Literary Messenger. 
PURSUITS OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


THE GREEKS. 


Grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy have 
come: from the Greeks. From the Greeks, they 
were derived by the Romans; from the Romans, 
by us. The Greeks gave great attention to the 
study of grammar; under this they included 
the study of the poets, historians, and other 
good authors, explained by their grammarians. 
But their exertions were exclusively directed to’ 
their own language; all others were unknown. 
The poets were the first and only works they 
possessed, and thence they obtained a fund of 
universal knowledge. ‘The poets were their 
prophets, high-priests, and moralizers; in a 
word, (if the comparison be allowed) they were 
venerated as the Scriptures are venerated by 
us. In them they found an extensive view of 
the human heart, couched in the most elegant 
language; hence they were the models of lan- 
guage. ‘Their verses were composed for music, 
and the delightful strains of the lyre and harp-- 
sicord gave animation to the drowsy hour: they 
sung the praises of virtue and the gods. 


Rhetoric appeared at a later period. The 
power of the people was paramount in the pub- 
lic assemblies, where all affairs were transacted. 
Ambitious men, desirous of obtaining power 
and popularity, found no means so conducive 
to these ends as “the art of persuasion.” Pub. 
lic harangues thundered in the public assem- 
blies; whilst the defence of an eminent friend, 
the accusation of a delinquent, gave opportuni- 
ties to Friendship of exerting itself, or to Emu- 
lation, of improvement. Hence, eloquence be- 
came a surer means of aggrandizement than 
the art military; because, without ‘eloquence,’ 
a great General would effect nothing in any as. © 
sembly; whilst the Orator, without “valor,” par- 
alysed the most vehement, and flashed convic- 
tion. 


Then came the “rhetors,” or ods aixoz; then 
the sophists; and then the philosophers. Heaven 
and earth are the books they study; they were 
astronomers and physicians. Then a brighter 
day brought Socrates to light; despising all 
things external, he turns the vigor of his mighty 
mind to the inward man,. From the depth of 
the human heart, he sought the light of reason, 
as from its purest fount: his end was the dis- 
covery of truc logic, and the disposition of his 
life to the best rules. Hence his valuable ac- 
quisitions accrued to philosophy, logic, and 
morality. 

During his day, philosophy and rhetoric were 
the studies of the most eminent in the state. 
Pythagoras was of noble birth—Plato hailed 
Codrus and Solon as his ancestors—Xenophon . 
was one of the most valiant heroes of his age— 
in a word, learning became a title of honor 
among the great; and ignorance, in progress of 
time, became confounded with the state of the 
commonality. 

The courts of the kings of Egypt became 
the Acadamies of the learned. Syria and 
Macedon could boast of their grammarians, . 
poets, and philosophers. For those individuals 


were found the most given to the charms of. 
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literature, who were gifted with capacity, 
and a fine taste by nature, by their wealth they 
were emancipated from the toils of laborious 
exertion; or called by these circumstances to 
great things, had more opportunities of being 
useful to others; and, consequently, more need 
of expansion of intellect, and general knowledge, 





THE ROMANS. 


The Romans were the pupils of the Greeks, 
and were the first to learn their language; for 
neither the Hebrews, nor the Egyptians, nor 
the Greeks, ever studied a foreign language for 
the purpose of information. ‘lo the Romans, 
this was easy, and, in a manner, necessary, by 
reason of the commerce which they carried on 
in the Mediterranean, and the numerous islands 
which they obtained from Greece. ‘This, then, 
was an advantage to the Romans; and they 
studied their own language by analogy with 
the Greek. The consequence was, they redu- 
ced their own language to a standard; purified, 
and brought it to perfection. But when Rome 
took up the pen, Greece had already declined in 
genius, and their studies were quite changed. 
{hen poets were despised, because the physi- 
cians had disabused the world of their fables; 
had brought their false religion into disrepute, 
founded, as it was, on mere uncertain traditions, 
and gross impostures. 

The Greeks had begun to compose histories, 
since their glorious struggle with Persia, and 
had made great progress in their geographical 
knowledge, after the conquests of Alexander. 
In a word, the Socrates philosophers could teach 
a morality far more rational and pure, than the 
poets. They still, however, maintained their 
reputation as great men, and the first of philoso. 
phers. ‘They teemed with sentiment, and acu- 
rate pictures of nature. ‘They gave words to the 
strains of the lyre, or pleasure to recitation: 
the ceremonies of religion found them indis- 
pensable; and decorated with the garb of anti- 


quity, as well as the praises of men, they proud- 


ly defied oblivion. 

Even rhetoric, though of the most useful 
studies, degenerated under the rule of Mace- 
don. Athens had no public action to arrest the 
attention of an A®schines or Demosthenes. 
Eloquence became the hand-maid of adulation. 
With little pretensions to the noble genius, there 
arose, at this period, men who, under the name 
of Rhetoricians, taught the rules of eloquence. 
These were the men who surfeited their works 
with the innumerable, insignificant precepts, 
which have descended to us. 


———————EE 
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BY RALPHEUS. 





‘When we consider what an important item 
Music is, in the Jittle happiness which man 
enjoys, while in this state of being; and that 
few, if any of the causes of pleasure growing 
out of human society, are so pure and holy in 
their effects on the heart—it is a matter of 
astonishment, that such an enterprising peo- 
ple as the Americans are, should, in general, 
pay so little attention to its cultivation. And 
especially, when we take into consideration, 
that the nations now existing, who have arrived 
at any tolerable degree of eminence in the arts 
and sciences, have not only made it requisite 
for those who would be styled learned, to have 
a practical, or at least a theoretical knowledge 
of music; but have made it a prominent feature 
in their several systems of education. 

This remark is fully illustrated in the present 
history of Germany. There is not, perhaps, a 





nation existing, which has made such vast im- 
provements in all the various branches of learn- 
ing, as the German people; and, among them, 
a knowledge of Music is considered as neces- 
sary asa knowledge of the most common branch- 
es ofeducation. ‘here, no individual is deemed 
worthy of the uffice of teacher, unless he has 
made himself fully acquainted with Music, as a 
science. And it is not only taught in their 
Colleges and Academies, but also in their com- 
mon schools. There, the children are taught, 
in connexion with the rudiments of other use- 
ful arts, the first principles of sound; and, as 
they advance in learning, the lessons in their 
other studies, are set to Music, and thus that 
irksomeness so deliterious to a child’s advance- 
ment in intellectual improvement, becomes a 
pleasing pass-time; while, at the same time, 
the mind is improved. 

Another reason why we think it strange that 
the American people have not adopted the same 
course in their public schools, is, that whatever 
agitates the public mind, no matter what its 
pretentions are, or by whom it is advocated, if 
it can claim any affinity to the arts and scien- 
cea, it is immediately patronized, and cherished. 
Yet Music, comparatively speaking, has receiv- 
ed but poor encouragement from the Americans, 
although it is admitted on all hands to be a 
science, and one whose every governing prin- 
ciple is drawn directly from the immutable laws 
of nature. All the sounds we hear, from the 
shrill notes of the cricket (which are considered 
by the most eminent philosophers in Music to 
be the highest sounds in nature) to the deep 
toned organ of the thunder, are the elements 
of Music; and the Creator of all things has 
given man the power to analyze them so as 
to make them, by combination, subservient to 
his happiness. We say these reflections are, 
in our estimation, at least, sufficient to convince 
any individual who may yet doubt the elevation 
Music claims among the arts and sciences. 

There is not, perhaps, a science identified 
with the eventful history of man, (that of Re- 
ligion excepted,) which tends so much to puri- 
fy his feelings, to soften his heart, and in fact, 
to mollify all the asperities of his nature, as 
Music. It seeks no other object—it aims at 
no other conquest, than that of the heart; nor 
can it be made subservient to any other purpose. 
Music is one of those peculiar gifts of Provi- 
dence which has not been contaminated with 
the general pollution that pervades almost every 
department of life. It is also one of those pe- 
culiar sources of pleasure which, the more it is 
employed, the more happy does it make is em- 
ployer; and in this particular, it is analagous to 
virtue itself. 

Those who are the most strenuons in virtu- 
ous pursuits, are always the most happy. So 
in regard to Music; those who cultivate a cor- 
rect musical taste, and become acientifically 
versed in it, will hecome, in the same ratio, 
more chaste and refined in their feelings; and, 
cconsequently, more susceptible of refined en- 
joyment. For, “while under the inspiration of 
Music, the soul is incapable of criminal thoughts 
or vicious desires, and it i$ thus kept in a state 
of purity and elevation which is not only friend- 
ly to the growth of every better sentiment of 
the heart, but for the time, at least, annihil- 
ates every rude and culpable feeling—Music, 
either in solitude or society, has a thousand 
powers of gratification—the love song, warbled 
to cheer retirement, or beguile labor—the social 
concert, where friends and associates meet in 
gay festivity—and the mingling choir, warming 
into action every benevolent emotion—the mar- 
tial strain of the fife and drum, or the shrill 
notes of the clarion, arousing the sense of pat- 
riotism in the glowing bosom of the warrior— 





the swelling anthem, touching some of the 
finest chords of piety—each and all of these, 
are the legitimate sources of the most tender 
feelings and sweetest pleasures.” And it may 
be laid down as an invariable rule, that the in- 
dividual who can listen to a well performed 
piece of Music without realizing some pleasure, 
at least, Is destitute of those kinder feelings 
which distinguish the benevolent and good. 

We can form some estimate of the real value 
of Music, if we reflect that, singing the eternal 
praises of the great 1 am is the principal em- 
ployment of the armies of heaven; and that 
they are represented as emulating each other 
in this delightful art. The birth of Christ was 
announced in elysian Music, and hosannas as 
God. And Christ himself gave his sanction to 
it, on the ensuing of the Last Supper; while the 
Church of God, in every age, has made ita 
prominent feature in its devotional exercises. 
From these facts, it is evident that there is an 
intrinsic value in Music itself; for those hymns 
that are sung, might as well only be read, if 
there were not. But Music possesses the holy 
characteristic of inspiring a pure and genuine 
spirit of devotion, when, perhaps, every other 
means would fail. 

————) 
For the Literary Messenger. 
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Fair stream! through forests’ deepening gloom 
Thy peaceful waters calmly flowed, 

Ere orchards, with their rich perfume, 
In fruitful branches o’er thee bowed. 


Before thy pure and limpid flood 
Had been a warrior’s traceless grave; 
Or weapons, stained with guiltless blood, 
Had sunk beneath thy flowing wave. 


Ere art upon thy borders smiled; 
Or thy proud waves embraced the oar, 
When savage Indians, rude and wild, 
Their war-songs chanted on thy shore. 


Free from war’s dark and bloody stains, 
Thou flowedst o’er Pennsylvania’s breast, 
Ere foreign foutsteps trod the plains 
Where now they sleep in dreamless rest. 


But now that bright and glogipus name 
Is deeply stained with human gore; 

The laurel wreath, the palm of fame, 
Have sunk in thee to rise no more, 


Where oaks their lofty branches wave, 
And elm-tress raise their stately heads; 
E’en there, the high, the low, the brave, 
Are numbered with the silent dead. 
There they in dark oblivion sleep; 
No mortal eye can search the gloom 
That hides them—ah! their friends may weep 
In sorrow o’er their lonely tomb. 


Flow on, then, gentle river, flow; 
Thy murmuring waters, pure and deep, 
In tranquil currents, calm and slow, 
Shall o’er the warrior’s bosom sweep. 


And when thy billows rage and foam 
In anger o’er their silent graves, 

Thou'lt bear them from their dreary home, 
In dust, upon thy flowing waves, 
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There += & > Fruinham and Abduhl, the | standing but a few paces off, that once waved 
a 


a» of other years. But oh! how | in beauty to the passing breeze, had lost its 
changed thee condition! Once, the white man | loveliness, and stripped of its verdure, seemed 


wae 6 stranger mm « distant and barbarous land, 
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wtet maa 
by far 
mm the soceety of the happy, and the 
wes « elewe, far from home and kindred. 

thee beasted land of justice and 
bee will the stain of slavery, that 
fairest portion of thy suil, be ef- 
the records of the past? When will 
Afteca receive jestice, and behold her 
sons, breathing the air of 
’ ‘The bones of thousands 
om your fertile plains; while 
of the mother, the sighs of the or- 
the greens of three millions of hu- 
ascending from the chains of sla- 
demand vengeance at the throne of 


wandered from place to place, 
and necessity, and the negro 
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Abdabl, on bes return home from the expedi- 
teem aguamet hes enemies, too much clated with 
wectery, bad aeghected the necessary precaution. 
in the aarree GcGike of @ mountain, he was sur- 
prised, taken captive, and bartered for gold to 
the slate: ihe ee © ey age to the United States, 
thee woesel wrecked im «2 storm; after floating 
three days om the coean, be was taken ap by 
amethet crew—eought to Ncw Orleans and sold 
a8 & Share: 

Tharty-cewen years had Abdchi been a slave, 
whee be ect Preintam im Natchez Long, 
long were these years to the unhappy Prince. 
Far across the blee ea, were friends, home, and 


every thing that coald cheer lie down the cur- | 


rent of Time. Around him he saw no friends 
to soothe his sorrows, mor beard kind words to 
comfort baw i= affliction. His company was 
those who purteck’ un hes museries, and the sounds 
that greeted! has ears were only the clankings of 
chauns—the moans of fettered innocence, and 
the threats of uafecling tyrants. Even Fruin- 


ham was content with making « few weak ef- | 


forts in his bebalf, and then quictly suffering 
hum to endure the pangs of bondage. 

O Conscience! where wert thes’ O Hu- 
mnanity' im whose enearthly bosom wert thou, 
when Framham permitted Abdahl Bahaman, 
his preserwer, stil! to bear the bends of sla- 
very! Shame rest apon the bead of that un- 
worthy son of freedom! and may the last gen- 
eration of Time sparn the spirit that suffered 
ins besom to rest! 


Caritas vil 


Althoagh after forty years of painful slavery, 


Abddull ottasmed bes such freedom was 
to him only as the lest sunny day im the de- 
cline ‘of autema; & gave light for a moment, 


tottering frame the weight of many years, 
crowded with pam, sorrow, and despair. 

Net long, and he was apon the play-grounds 
of his infamey. Bat ch, how changed! The 
same certh, indeed, wes there; the same sky 
above; the same moon end stars were there; and 
the same sun ruled the dey: bat ales! all elec, 


_ 


birth, Bat where, where were the happy in- | 


: 


once enlivened its halle? Gone, 
desert ow! now claimed it 


and comfort. Now, the former | 


mourning in the common ruin. The spoiler’s 


the segre wee the lord of the soil; once, | hand had been there. The breath of slavery 


| had passed that way, and scattered the happy 
group in foreign climes, there to languish in 
pain and grief, the remnant of their days. Even 
the elements had changed. he air had lost 
_ its sweet perfumes, and the rustling wind sighed 
_ with melancholy moans, among the boughs of 
_the weeping willow, and around the decayed, 
crumbling walls of that once beautiful edifice. 
Abduhl leaned against the trunk of his favorite 
tree, and as he mused on the scene before him, 
a flood of bitter emotions burst in upon his 
soul. 
| Gods of my fathers!” he exclaimed, “whith. 
er are they fled! Is Abduhl no more to greet 
the fond smile of friends !—never to relate the 
tale of his woes and sorrows! Can he not en- 
joy one peaceful, happy moment, cre he drops 
in the grave to be forgotten! Here have I lived, 
and here have I sported. ‘There is the venera- 
ble mansion in which I was born and raised, 


|now deserted to become the refuge of owls. 
| There, on that ever-verdant spot, have I frolic- 
}ed with my play-mates. 
| tree, hours of the sweetest happiness have I 


Beneath this sacred 


gamboled away. O Liberty! O Justice! where 
are you now! Scenes of my childhood, again 
| smile to my view!” 


| Overcome by his feelings, he sunk to the 


ground, and poured out his complaints in a 
flood of tears. As he lay upon the green turf, 
the scenes of the last half century passed in 
rapid flight across his mind. Fifty years before, 
on that spot, Abdull was one of the happy sons 
of earth. Surrounded by all the endearments 
of life, he knew no cares, nor felt any fears. 
| Fortune seemed to have placed him beyond the 
world’s bitter pang, with hopes and prospects 
as bright as the morning ray. Alas! Abduhl! 
Fate had doomed thee for herown. The world 
had become thy prison, and each day but in- 
creased thy misfortunes. Overwhelmed with 
the weight of his woes, and wrapped in the 
| deepest contemplation, Abduh! lay upon the 
ground; then rising suddenly, with an air that 
bespoke his determination, he stretched forth 
his hands towards heaven, and calling down 
| curses upon the destroyers of his race, breathed 
one last praver for himself, and the scattered 
remnant of his brethren. 
_ The violent excitement of the moment was 
too powerful for weak, feeble nature. Age 
| yielded to the excessive weight of sorrows, and 
Abduhl’s spirit took its flight for another world. 
A careless wanderer passing that way, found 
the body and gave it a decent interment at the 
root of the tree. 

Though Abduhl is gone, and seen no more 
among the living; though his body has long 
| since mingled wit the dust; yet he still sur- 
| vives. He lives on the long list of Africa’s 
| much injured sons; he lives as a lasting witness 
| to testify to the negro’s humanity, and the white 

man’s mjustice; and he lives on the golden 
| page of history. Go, traveler, on the burning 
/sands of Africa, and drop one tear over the 
tomb of Abduhl; zo to that spot which has never 
| yet been moistened by the tears of affection, 
and pay the just tribute to his memory. 

e he sleeps alone, beneath the sod ‘on 
which he once sported so merrily. No monu- 
ment rises over his grave; no stone, nor sculp- 
|} tured marble designates the spot where now 
slamber the remains of Abduhl. The traveler, 
on inquiring for the grave of the Moorish 
Prince, is pointed to the tree, and told—hbeneath 
its boughs he rests in peace. The weeping 








willow shades his tomb in mournful silence, 


and the vesper air gently whispers to his spirit, 
“Peace!” 





Gentle reader, my tale isended. It isa sim- 
ple and plain one. Art thou in sentiment a 
slaver? If so, pause and reflect—remember, 


oh! remember the history of Abduhl Bahaman. 
Adieu! 
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PURSUITS OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


THE GREEKS, 


Grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy have 
come from the Greeks. From the Greeks, they 
were derived by the Romans; from the Romans, 
by us. The Greeks gave great attention to the 
study of grammar; under this they included 
the study of the poets, historians, and other 
good authors, explained by their grammarians. 
But their exertions were exclusively directed to 
their own language; all others were unknown. 
The poets were the first and only works they 
possessed, and thence they obtained a fund of 
universal knowledge. ‘The poets were their 
prophets, high-priests, and moralizers; in a 
word, (if the comparison be allowed) they were 
venerated as the Scriptures are venerated by 
us. In them they found an extensive view of 
the human heart, couched in the most elegant 
language; hence they were the models of lan- 
guage. ‘Their verses were composed for music, 
and the delightful strains of the lyre and harp. 
sicord gave animation to the drowsy hour: they 
sung the praises of virtue and the gods. 

Rhetoric appeared at a later period. The 
power of the people was paramount in the pub- 
lic assemblies, where all affairs were transacted. 
Ambitious men, desirous of obtaining power 
and popularity, found no means so conducive 
to these ends as “the art of persuasion.” Pub. 
lic harangues thundered in the public assem- 
blies; whilst the defence of an eminent friend, 
the accusation of a delinquent, gave opportuni- 
ties to Friendship of exerting itself, or to Emu- 
lation, of improvement. Hence, eloquence be- 
came a surer means of aggrandizement than 
the art military; because, without “eloquence,' 
a great General would effect nothing in any as- 
sembly; whilst the Orator, without “valor,” par- 
alysed the most vehement, and flashed convic- 
tion. 

Then came the “rhetors,” or weds mixes; then 
the sophists; and then the philosophers. Heaven 
and earth are the books they study; they were 
astronomers and physicians. Then a brighter 
day brought Socrates to light; despising all 
things external, he turns the vigor of his mighty 
mind to the inward man, From the depth of 
the human heart, he sought the light of reason, 
as from its purest fount: his end was the dis. 
covery of true logic, and the disposition of his 
life to the best rules. Hence his valuable ac- 
quisitions accrucd to philosophy, logic, and 
morality. 

During his day, philosophy and rhetoric were 
the studies of the most eminent in the state. 
Pythagoras was of noble birth—Plato hailed 
Codrus and Solon as his ancestors—Xenophon 
was one of the most valiant heroes of his age— 
in a word, learning became a title of honor 
among the great; and ignorance, in progress of 
time, became confounded with the state of the 
commonality. 

The courts of the kings of Egypt became 
the Acadamies of the learned. Syria and 
Macedon could boast of their grammarians, . 
poets, and philosophers. For those individuals — 
were found the most given to the charms of 
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literature, who were gifted with capacity, 
and a fine taste by nature, by their wealth they 
were emancipated from the toils of laborious 
exertion; or called by these circumstances to 
great things, had more opportunities of being 
useful to others; and, consequently, more need 
of expansion of intellect, and general knowledge, 





THE ROMANS. 


The Romans were the pupils of the Greeks, 
and were the first to learn their language; for 
neither the Hebrews, nor the Egyptians, nor 
the Greeks, ever studied a foreign language for 
the purpose of information. ‘lo the Romans, 
this was easy, and, in a manner, necessary, by 
reason of the commerce which they carried on 
in the Mediterranean, and the numerous islands 
which they obtained from Greece. ‘This, then, 
was an advantage to the Romans; and they 
studied their own language by analogy with 
the Greek. The consequence was, they redu- 
ced their own language to a standard; purified, 
and brought it to perfection. But when Rome 
took up the pen, Greece had already declined in 
genius, and their studies were quite changed. 
{hen pocts were despised, because the physi- 
cians had disabused the world of their fubles; 
had brought their false religion into disrepute, 
founded, as it was, on mere uncertain traditions, 
and gross impostures. 

The Greeks had begun to compose histories, 
since their glorious struggle with Persia, and 
had made great progress in their geographical 
knowledge, after the conquests of Alexander. 
In a word, the Socrates philosophers could teach 
a morality far more rational and pure, than the 
poets. ‘They still, however, maintained their 
reputation as great men, and the first of philoso. 
phers. ‘They teemed with sentiment, and acu- 
rate pictures of nature. ‘They gave words to the 
strains of the lyre, or pleasure to recitation: 
the ceremonies of religion found them indis- 
pensable; and decorated with the garb of anti- 
quity, as well as the praises of men, they proud- 
ly defied oblivion. 

Even rhetoric, though of the most useful 
studies, degenerated under the rule of Mace- 
don. Athens had no public action to arrest the 
attention of an Aschines or Demosthenes. 
Eloquence became the hand-maid of adulation. 
With little pretensions to the noble genius, there 
arose, at this period, men who, under the name 
of Rhetoricians, taught the rules of eloquence. 
These were the men who surfeited their works 
with the innumerable, insignificant precepts, 
which have descended to us. 


Gf —__ 
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M USIC.—No. 1. 





BY RALPHEUS. 





‘When we consider what an important item 
Music is, in the little happiness which man 
enjoys, while in this state of being; and that 
few, if any of the causes of pleasure growing 
out of human society, are so pure and holy in 
their effects on the heart—it is a matter of 
astonishment, that such an enterprising peo- 
ple as the Americans are, should, in general, 
pay so little attention to its cultivation. And 
especially, when we take into consideration, 
that the nations now existing, who have arrived 
at any tolerable degree of eminence in the arts 
and sciences, have not only made it requisite 
for those who would be styled learned, to have 
a practical, or at least a theoretical knowledge 
.. music; but have made it a prominent feature 
in their several systems of education. 

This remark is fully illustrated in the present 
history of Germany. There is not, perhaps, a 
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nation existing, which has made such vast im- 
provements in all the various branches of learn- 
ing, as the German people; and, among them, 
a knowledge of Music is considered as neces- 
sary asa knowledge of the most common branch- 
es ofeducation. ‘here, no individual is deemed 
worthy of the uffice of teacher, unless he has 
made himself fully acquainted with Music, as a 
science. And it is not only taught in their 
Colleges and Academies, but also in their com- 
mon schools. There, the children are taught, 
in connexion with the rudiments of other use- 
ful arts, the first principles of sound; and, as 
they advance in learning, the lessons in their 
other studies, are set to Music, and thus that 
irksomeness so deliterious to a child’s advance- 
ment in intellectual improvement, becomes a 
pleasing pass-time; while, at the same time, 
the mind is improved. 

Another reason why we think it strange that 
the American people have not adopted the same 
course in their public schools, is, that whatever 
agitates the public mind, no matter what its 
pretentions are, or by whom it is advocated, if 
it can claim any affinity to the arts and scien- 
cea, it is immediately patronized, and cherished. 
Yet Music, comparatively speaking, has receiv- 
ed but poor encouragement from the Americans, 
although it is admitted on all hands to be a 
science, and one whose every governing prin- 
ciple is drawn directly from the immutable laws 
of nature. All the sounds we hear, from the 
shrill notes of the cricket (which are considered 
by the most eminent philosophers in Music to 
be the highest sounds in nature) to the deep 
toned organ of the thunder, are the elements 
of Music; and the Creator of all things has 
given man the power to analyze them so as 
to make them, by combination, subservient to 
his happiness. We say these reflections are, 
in our estimation, at least, sufficient to convince 
any individual who may yet doubt the elevation 
Music claims among the arts and sciences. 

There is not, perhaps, a science identified 
with the eventful history of man, (that of Re- 
ligion excepted,) which tends so much to puri- 
fy his feelings, to soften his heart, and in fact, 
to mollify all the asperities of his nature, as 
Music. It seeks no other object—it aims at 
no other conquest, than that of the heart; nor 
can it be made subservient to any other purpose. 
Music is one of those peculiar gifts of Provi- 
dence which has not been contaminated with 
the general pollution that pervades almost every 
department of life. It is also one of those pe- 
culiar sources of pleasure which, the more it is 
employed, the more happy does it make is em- 
ployer; and in this particular, it is analagous to 
virtue itself. 

Those who are the most strenuous in virtu- 
ous pursuits, are always the most happy. So 
in regard to Music; those who cultivate a cor- 
rect musical taste, and become scientifically 
versed in it, will hecome, in the same ratio, 
more chaste and refined in their feelings; and, 
cconsequently, more susceptible of refined en- 
joyment. For, “while under the inspiration of 
Music, the soul is incapable of criminal thoughts 
or vicious desires, and it i$ thus kept in a state 
of purity and elevation which is not only friend- 
ly to the growth of every better sentiment of 
the heart, but for the time, at least, annihil- 
ates every rude and culpable feeling—Music, 


powers of gratification—the love song, warbled 
to cheer retirement, or beguile labor—the social 





concert, where friends and associates meet in 
gay festivity—and the mingling choir, warming 
into action every benevolent emotion—-the mar- 
tial strain of the fife and drum, or the shrill 
notes of the clarion, arousing the sense of pat- 





either in solitude or society, has a thousand | 
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the swelling anthem, touching some of the 
finest chords of piety—each and all of these, 
are the legitimate sources of the most tender 
feelings and sweetest pleasures.’ And it may 
be laid down as an invariable rule, that the in- 
dividual who can listen to a well performed 
piece of Music without realizing some pleasure, 
at least, Is destitute of those kinder feelings 
which distinguish the benevolent and good. 

We can form some estimate of the real value 
of Music, if we reflect that, singing the eternal 
praises of the great 1 am is the principal em- 
ployment of the armies of heaven; and that 
they are represented as emulating each other 
in this delightful art. The birth of Christ was 
announced in elysian Music, and hosannas as 
God. And Christ himself gave his sanction to 
it, on the ensuing of the Last Supper; while the 
Church of God, in every age, has made ita 
prominent feature in its devotional exercises. 
From these facts, it is evident that there is an 
intrinsic value in Music itself; for those hymns 
that are sung, might as well only be read, if 
there were not. But Music possesses the holy 
characteristic of inspiring a pure and genuine 
spirit of devotion, when, perhaps, every other 
means would fail. 

————E—EEEE 
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THE RIVER MONONGAHELA. 





BY MISS MARIA G . 








Fair stream! through forests’ deepening gloom 
Thy peaceful waters calmly flowed, 

Ere orchards, with their rich perfume, 
In fruitful branches o’er thee bowed. 


Before thy pure and limpid flood 
Had been a warrior’s traceless grave; 
Or weapons, stained with guiltless blood, 
Had sunk beneath thy flowing wave. 


Ere art upon thy borders smiled; 
Or thy proud waves embraced the oar, 
When savage Indians, rude and wild, 
Their war-songs chanted on thy shore. 


Free from war’s dark and bloody stains, 
Thou flowedst o’er Pennsylvania’s breast, 
Ere foreign foutsteps trod the plains 
Where now they sleep in dreamless rest. 


But now that bright and glogigus name 
Is deeply stained with human gore; 

The laurel wreath, the palm of fame, 
Have sunk in thee to rise no more, 


Where oaks their lofty branches wave, 
And elm-tress raise their stately heads; 
E’en there, the high, the low, the brave, 
Are numbered with the silent dead. 
There they in dark oblivion sleep; 
No mortal eye can search the gloom 
That hides them—ah! their friends may weep 
In sorrow o’er their lonely tomb. 


Flow on, then, gentle river, flow; 

Thy murmuring waters, pure and deep, 
In tranquil currents, calm and slow, 

Shall o’er the warrior’s bosom sweep. 


And when thy billows rage and foam 
In anger o’er their silent graves, 
Thou'lt bear them from 


their dreary home, 





riotism in the glowing bosom of the warrior— 


In dust, upon thy i: 


ing waves, 
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A PARALLEL BETWEEN WASHINGTON AND 
BUONAPARTE. 


If Washington and Buonaparte are compared, 
man with man, the genius of the first will seem 
to take a less lofty flight than that of the second. 
Washington belongs not, like Buonaparte, to 
the race of the Alexanders and Caesars, who 
surpass the ordinary stature of the human race. 
He creates no sentiment of astonishment. He 
is not seen contending ona vast theatre for 
glory, with the greatest Captains, and most 
powerful monarchs of the earth. He traverses 
no seas—he hurries not from Memphis to Vi- 
enna—from Cadiz to Moscow. His work is 
the simple one of defending himself, with a 
handful of citizens, within the narrow circle of 
domestic hearths—in a land without a post, and 
without celebrity. 

A certain spirit of silence envelopes the ac- 
tions of Washington; a slow caution marks 
them all. One would say that he had ever the 
sentiment of his great mission within him, and 
that he feared to compromise it by rashness, 
His own personal destiny seems not to have 
entered into this hero of a new species. The 
destinies of his country alone, occupied his 
mind, and he did not permit himself to risk, or 
to gamble with what did not belong to him. 
But from this profound obscurity what lights 
break forth! Seek through the unknown for- 
ests where the sword of Washington has glit- 
tered, and what do you find there? Tombs? 
No. A world. Washington has left the Uni- 
ted States as the trophy of his field of battle. 

Buonaparte possessed no single trait of the 
gteat American General. His wars were all 
waged with an ancient continent, and his object 
was personal glory. His individual destiny 
filled all his thoughts. He seems to have 
known that his mission would be short—that 
the torrent which fell from such a height would 
quickly spend its force. He hurried forward 
to enjoy and to abuse his glory, as if aware 
that it was a fugitive dream of youth. Like 
the gods of Homer, four steps must suffice him 
to reach the end of the worid. Every shore 
sees his apparation. His name is inscribed on 
the records of every nation—but precipitately. 
In his hurried career, he scatters crowns to his 
family and soldiers. His movements, his laws, | 
his victories, are all the work of haste. With | 
one hand he overthrows kings, and with the 
other strikes the revolutionary giant to the 
earth. But, in crushing Anarchy, he stifled | 
Liberty; and in theend lost his own life, from | 
the result of one battle. 

Each of these men has been recompensed 
according to his works. 

Washington, after having raised a nation to | 
independence, slept peaceably, asa retired mag- | 
istrate, under his paternal roof, amidst the re- | 
grets of his countrymen and the veneration of | 
all people. Buonaparte, having robbed a na- 
tion of its independence, was hurled, a dethron- 
ed Emperor, into exile, and the terrified earth 
hardly thought him secure enough even under 
the custody ofthe ocean. Even whilst exhaust- | 
ed and chained to a rock, he was struggling 
with death, Europe dared not lay down her 
arms for fear of him. He died; and this event, | 
published at the gate of the palace before which 
the conqueror had proclaimed so many funerals, 
hardly arrested the passer by. What, indeed, had 
citizens to weep for! 

Washington and Buonaparte each arose out 
of the bosom of a Republic; both were borr. 
of liberty; the first was faithful to it; the second 
betrayed it. Their different acts are recorded 
on the page of history, for the judgment of fu- 

















ture generations. The nameof Washington will 





spread with liberty, from age to age, and make 
the common cement of a new era for the hu- 
man race. ‘The name of Buonaparte will 
be pronounced, also, by different generations; 
but no benediction will be attached to it—it 
will serve, on the contrary, as an authority to 
oppressors, great and petty, of all times. 

Washington represented completely, the 
wants, the ideas, the state ef enlightenment, 
and opinions of his epoch. He seconded, in- 
stead of thwarting, the advancing movement. 
He willed that which he ought to have willed, 
the fulfilment of the mission to which he was 
called. Hence the coherence and perpetuity 
of his work. This man, who strikes the imag- 
ination so slightly, because he was natural, and 
kept within his just proportions, has confound. 
ed his existence with that of his country. His 
glory is the common patrimony of increasing 
civilization. His renown rises like some of 
those sanctuaries whence a stream pure and 
inexhaustible flows forth forever, for the solace 
of the people. 

Buonaparte might also have enriched the 
public domain. His action was in a nation the 
most civilized, the most intelligent, the most 
brave, the most brilliant onearth. Whata rank 
would he have occupied at present, in the Uni- 
verse, if he had joined magnanimity to his 
other qualities—it, Washington and Buona- 
parte at the same time, he had nominated lib- 
erty, the inheritrix of his glory! 8. 
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THE POWER OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The chief distinction between man, and the 
inferior order of creation, alluded to by Natu- 
ralists and Philosophers, and that which is 
stamped in their very nature—and ina great 
measure influences and determines their future 
action—is, that the one is endowed with the at- 
tributes of Reason, while the other possesses, 
and is governed by what is denominated Jn- 
stinct. 

The one, through the magical operations and 
power of Reason, is enabled to increase his 
knowledge, by the improvement of his mental 


faculties, as he advances through this stage of 


his being; and may ultimately attain almost the 
sublimity of perfection, in conjunction with 
civilization and enlightenment. But in relation 
to the other, no difference is perceptible—no 
improvement, or material change in their con- 
diton, is observed. The animals which stalked 
the fields of the patriarchs of yore, were the 
same, in almost every respect, as those which 
now roam over the almost interminable prairies 
of the Far-West. 

Man, alone, possesses that inherent quality 
and innate power—that pearl of matchless price, 
by the aid of which he gradually soars far 
above the consideration of the vile and venal 
things of earth, to bask (at least in imagination) 
in the regions of a glorious immortality. The 
grand and dignified form of Intellect, enthron- 
ed upon the brow, and emanating from the 
conclave of the mind, is perceptible in every 
noble conception, movement, and action of man; 
visible in every thing around us—in all that is 
connected with life. What is there to be found, 
that is either powerful, intricate, or sublime in 
science—beautiful and useful in literature— 
noble, grand, and ornamental in art—that is 
not conceived, perfected—I may say, created— 
by this master spirit of the man! 

In glancing over the pages of ancient, as 
well as modern history, we are struck with ad- 
miration and astonishment; and forcibly re- 
minded of the supcriority and transcendent 
greatness enjoyed by those nations and people 








whose theatres were illumined by the piercing 
and gorgeous rays of genius, attendant upon 
the course, the mighty workings, and power 
of intellect. In scanning the tablatures of the 
memory, the history of none is recalled with 
greater force, and more pleasing recollections, 
than that of ancient Greece. Surrounded, as 
she was, by nations which had not emerged 
from the profound, and almost irremidiable 
darkness which almost universally prevailed, 
without a single enlivening ray of light being 
emitted from the intellectual galaxy, to relieve, 
or banish for a moment, the impervious gloom 
which hung over them, and shrouded their ear- 
ly history in inexplicable mystery—she exhib- 
ited, at a very early period of her history, sym- 
toms of her future greatness, renown, and dis- 
tinction. 


Her sons exhibited decided marks of great 
talent, and commensurate knowledge. ‘The 
magical, enrapturing lyre of Homer, awaken- 
ed the slumbering votaries of genius: and ere 
long, Greece could justly boast the possession of 
an array of talent and genius without a paral- 
lel in the ancient—perhaps in the modern world. 
Her poets have sung the praises of her heroes; 
and her historians have immortalized their 
glorious achievements. ‘The enrapturing, sub- 
lime, and captivating eloquence of her match- 
less orators, supported for a time, her tottering 
Republics, and has called forth the unbounded 
admiration of subsequent ages. The works of 
her renowned mathematicians have been pre- 
served, and are still in use. ‘The mouldering, 
but gorgeous and venerable ruins of her sculp- 
tured fabrics—her Pantheon and Colloseum 
still remain, after the lapse of nearly twenty 
centuries. ‘The demolition of Barbarian and 
Turk, and the dilapidation of time, as a memo- 
rial and monument of the skill, talents, and 
industry of her Architects and Artists, are 
emblematic evidence of the intelligence and 
freedom of her people. But what, to an Ameri- 
can, heightens the interest of this portion of 
Grecian history, is, that freedom was there, 
as elsewhere, allied with learning, and kept 
pace with their extension and improvement. 

While Greece possessed the form of a popu- 
lar government, she was invincible to any foe, 
or any number. Armed in the just and holy 
cause of freedom, the myriads of the Persian 
invaders could not effect the overthrow or dis- 
comfiture of her small, but Spartan bands. 
But in the lapse of time, and through their in- 
tercourse with their Barbarian neighbors, they 
gradually contracted many of their destructive 
vices. Corruption crept into the public coun- 
cils; learning and virtue declined; while she 
was beset from without by the foreign foe, she 
was rendered defenceless by the machinations 
and treason of the enemy within. The faint 
echoes of the last harangues of her patriotic 
and immortal orators, vainly endeavoring to 
rekindle the former ardor, and recall the pris- 
tine patriotism and intrepidity of her then ener- 
vated, corrupt, and aristocratic sons, had scarce- 
ly died away in the distance of the Attic plain, 
when the pillars which supported the Temple 
of Grecian freedom, tottered and fell—and with 
one deafening crash, the arch of her Republics, 
her glory and independence, were buried in the 
dark, dreary, and obscure mausolewm of endless 
tyranny. 


Thus fell immortal Greece; and, in the cause 
of her downfall, presented an unerring example, 
an impressive warning of the fate which 
awaits all Republics that cease to promote and 


diffuse general education and knowledge—that. 


banish er disregard public virtve, contract the 
vices, and imitate the pagentry and follies of an 
aristocratic and corrupt people. Horatiovs, 
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PITTSBURGH, OCTOBER, 1840. 

‘T'iceuman Society, (Universiry.)— The eight- 
eenth anniversary of this Society will be cele- 
brated in the Western University, on Monday 
evening, the 12th inst., exercises commencing 
at seven o’clock. We hope they may have a 
large and respectful audience to witness their 
performances, and may fully sustain their here- 
tofore enviable character as a Society, and like_ 
wise the Institution with which the Society is 
connected. 


























ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Anniversary Appress,.. Hon. C. Darragh. 

Desate—Question—Was Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, justifiable in her conduct to- 
wards Mary, Queen of Scots? 


A ffirmative. Negative. 
R. D. Harper, J.S. Hamilton, a. z. 
R. J. Black, a. 3. W. D. Moore. 





Marsnaty Literary Institute.——We attend- 
ed this Institute’s celebration of the birth of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and found a very large 
and respectable audience already assembled. 
Their exercises commenced by a choir of ladies 
and gentlemen, (selected from the “Mozart Su. 
ciety,” and seated in the gallery of the Church,) 
performing a piece of Sacred music, accompan- 
ied by the sweet tones of a piano. After this 
prelude was over, Mr. Joun S. Coscravr de- 
livered an Eulogy on Chief Justice Marshall, 
in a manner very creditable to himself, and 
highly honorable to the Institute he represent- 
ed. Refraining from those over-wrought pane- 
gyrics which are generally the contents of 
Eulogies on public men, the performer gave a 
history of the principal events in the life of that 
great and virtuous man who was the subject of 
his Eulogy. The mere mention of the high, 
honorable, and responsible stations which Mar. 
SHALL had occupied in his country, was sufli- 
cient evidence of his worth and patriotism; and 
required not the forced sound of labored praise 
to reveal his virtues. The Eulogist closed his 
exercise with a few eloquent reflections on the 
life of him whose career he had just related; 
and urged it on his fellow-members to follow 
the noble and virtuous examples set forth by the 
man after whom their Institute was named. 
We, in common with all the audience, were 
greatly pleased with this part of the evening’s 
exercise. 

Next came a debate on the question “Is par- 
ty spirit beneficial?” which was opened by 
James M. Crane, in the affirmative, and an. 
swered by Joseph P. Potts. The affirmative 
was again sustained by Mr. D. M. Curry; who 
was replied to, in the negative, by Mr. Wm. 
Brentlinger. We have not the room to express 
our opinion on the performance of each debat- 
er, separately, but will say a few words on the 
whole discussion.. 





The Institute has now been in existence over 
four years, and debate was the principal object 
of its organization. This, then, being the ex- 
ercise in which it should excel, we expected at 
Jeast a passable effort. How sadly our expec. 
tations were disappointed! ‘Truth compels us 
to say, we do not recollect of ever before wit- 
nessing a more decided failure, where so much 
was reasonably anticipated by the audience. 
To speak in plain language, some parts of the 
debate were even devoid of that indispensable 
requisite to entitle it to praise, called common 
sense. The gestures of one, and the inflections 
of yoice of another, were really ridiculous in 
the extreme; and would have been laughable, 
were it not for the solemnity of the subjects 
they were endeavoring to draw within the range 
of their debate. 1 

The hitherto honorable reputation of the 
Marsa Institute has suffered much from 
this discussion. We have often listened to the 
same Society debating questions on their night 
of regular meetings, and never have before 
known them to fall so far short in this exercise. 
We do not attribute this failure to the InstituTE, 
nor let its reputation suffer with us in the least, 
as we are well convinced it was not fairly rep- 
resented in debate, on the evening of its late 
celebration. It is, then, the debaters alone, 
who we think deserve the public censure, with- 
out the Institute’s character being impaired. 
We hope that against its next celebration, the 
Institute will endeavor to renew the now sha- 
ken confidence of the public in their abilities to 
manage an instructive discussion. 

After the debate, Mr. A.C. Stephens declaim- 
ed the supposed speech of John Adams on the 
Declaration of Independence. The ability with 
which he recited this piece, was well attested 
by the rapturous applause with which the au- 
dience received it, notwithstanding they had 
been requested by the President, in the early 
part of the evening, to give no such evidence 
of disapprobation or approval. The decla- 
mation was excellent. 

After the declamation, the choir again 
treated the audience to a well performed piece 
of music. The ability with which the ladies 
and gentlemen composing that choir discharged 


their part, added new laurels to their reputa- | 


tion, and well supported the former renown of 
the Mozart Society. 


c1eTIES.—We have had it in view, for some con- 
siderable time past, to publish a list of the dif- 
ferent Societies of this kind, existing in our 
city at present; but now find that we have been 


| 


a little anticipated by our friend Mr. Harris, in : 


his “Intelligencer” of the 5th and 12th ult. 

It is pleasing to reflect, that in our happy 
country these institutions are every where to 
be found; and that the genius of our govern- 
ment and laws foster and encourage such as- 
sociations. In this country, where the poor 
and the rich are on an equal—where the rights 





and immunities possessed by one part of the 
community, are guaranteed to the whole, what 
a boundless field for action, and a laudable de- 
sire to be useful to their country, and the world, 
is presented to the young menof this Republic, 
whatever may be their birth or circumstances! 


It is a common, but just remark, that elo- 
quence can flourish only in the soil of liberty. 
In the Republic of Athens, where the affairs of 
State were transacted in the assembly of the 
whole people, it afforded to eloquence a field 
too fertile to remain long uncultivated by ite 
ingenious inhabitants. Hence, it was cultivated 
in the highest degree, and we know what effect 
it had upon them asa people. Philip could 
bribe the people, and gain them over to his 
cause by Macedonian gold; but the eloquence 
of Demosthenes would compel them to take up 
arms against him whom they promised to sup- 
port. So long as Demosthenes lived, the liber- 
ties of Greece were preserved; but when he 
paid the debt of nature, the liberties of his 
country likewise perished; and from this period, 
we hear very little of Grecian eloquence. 


The history of Demosthenes affords to the 
young men of this country the greatest encour- 
agement; as it proves that, by art, almost in de. 
fiance of nature, a man may attain such excel- 
lence ‘in oratory as shall stamp his name 
with the seal of immortality. Demosthenes 
had both a weak voice and an impediment in 
his speech, so that he could not pronounce some 
particular letters; yet, by indefatigable industry, 
he overcame all the great obstacles that nature 
had placed in his way, and secured for himself 
the imperishable honor of being the greatest 
orator of antiquity. 

We agree with Mr. Harris, in the remark, 
that “After a long series of reading and obser- 
vation, we feel convinced that our Young Mens’ 
Debating Clubs and Literary Societies, when 
properly organized and prudently conducted, 
lead rapidly onward in the path of true great- 
ness; and prepare them to fill, with respectabili- 
ty and honor, the most important posts and 
stations in society, and to serve their country 
most advantageously.” Yet how many are the 
young men, with this dazzling prospect staring 
them in the face, who fail to appreciate its worth, 
and keep aloof from all that would bias their 
minds in its favor. Instead of connecting them. 


= cinema selves with institutions founded for their bene- 
Youune Mens’ Literary anp Departing So.- | 


fit, they foolishly squander the time that 
should be devoted to their mental improvement, 
at the shrine of false pleasure and dissipation! 
They live and die as if the mind, implanted 
within them by the great Giver of all good, had 
no higher sphere of action than that which 


| 
blind ignorance suggests. 


We cannot all be Franklins, Henrys, or Jef- 
fersons, yet we can be something; and why not 
commence now, when we are young, and while 
we have an opportunity? “Now’s the day, and 
now’s the hour.” Why dream of what we will. 


' do hereafter? 
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“All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They one day shall not drivel: and their pride, 

On this reversion, takes up ready praise; * 

At least their own; their future selves applauds.” 


Some will admit that they see there are bene- 
fits resulting from a connexion with Societies 
of a Literary nature; but, say they, “We can- 
not spare the time and money which we would 
be compelled to sacrifice in their support.” 
When we hear a young man expressing him- 
self thus, we immediately conclude that the 
true reason is this, ‘J have not the inclination.’ 
We think Cobbett’s remarks, giving an account 
of the many odds of misfortune which he had 
to contend with in the study of grammar, will 
illustrate this point: 


“T learned grammar when I was a private 
soldier, on the pay of sixpence a day. The 
edge of my berth, or that of the guard-bed, was 
my seat to study in; my knapsack was my book- 
case; a bit of board, lying on my lap, was my 
writing-table; and the task did not demand any 
thing like a year of my life. I had no money 
to purchase candles or oil; in winter time, it 
was rarely that I could get any evening light 
but that of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. And if I, under such circumstances, and 
without parent or friend to advise or encourage 
me, accomplished this undertaking, what ex- 
cuse can there be for any youth, however poor, 
however pressed with business, or however cir- 
cumstanced as to room, or other conveniences? 
To buy a pen, or a sheet of paper, 1 was com- 
pelled to forego some portion of food, though in 
a state of half starvation: I had no moment of 
time that I could call my own; and I had to 
read and to write amidst the talking, laughing, 
singing, whistling, and brawling of at least 
half a score of the most thoughtless of men, 
and that, too, in the hours of their freedom from 
ail control. Think not lightly of the farthing 
that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, or 
paper! That farthing was, alas! a great sum 
to me! I was as tall as I am now: I had great 
health and great exercise. The whole of the 
money not expended for us at market, was two 
pence a week for each man. I remember, and 
well I may, that upon one occasion I, after all 
absolutely necessary expenses, had, on a Friday, 
made shift to save a half-penny in reserve, 
which I had destined for the purchase of a red 
herring in the morning: but when I had pulled 
off my clothes at night, so hungry then as to 
be hardly able to endure life, I found that I had 
lost my half-penny! I buried my head under 
the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a 
child! And, again I say, if I, under circum- 
stances like these, could encounter and over- 
come this task, is there, can there be, in the 
whole world, a youth to find an excuse for the 


non-performance?” 


The cardinal object of these Societies is the 
investigation of subjects that will improve and 
elevate the mind; and hence the debates em- 
brace, within their range, every subject from 
which useful information can be obtained. In 
the pursuit of this information, and by the mu- 
tual interchange of opinion, much will be learn- 
ed, that would never otherwise be acquired. 


But the claims which these Societies have on 
our young men, are so numerous and weighty, 
that it is next to an impossibility to embrace, 
in the limited space allotted us, even a succinct 
view of their innumerable benefits; and hope 





they are so apparent to all, as to meet with | 
countenance and support, without any further 
remarks from us at present. 


The following is a list of the Societies of this 
kind in successful operation in our city at 
present, with the exception of one or two, of 
which we could obtain little or no information 
as towhen they were instituted, where and when 
they meet, &c. In some subsequent number of 
the Messencer we shall be happy to add these 
also to our list, if some one connected with them 
will furnish us with the requisite information. 


TitcuMan Soctrery, of the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania—founded October 12, 
1822. The Library belonging to this Society 
is a valuable one, and numbers about one thous. 
and volumes. It meets every Friday evening, 
(with closed doors,) in the Western University. 

Puitotocicat Instirute—founded Decem- 
ber 7, 1827, by some twelve or fifteen young 
men, principally students of the Western Uni- 
versity; meets every Saturday evening, in their 
handsomely furnished Hall, Fourth street, be- | 
tween Market and Wood streets. 





Marsuate Literary [nstirutre—founded 3d | 
of May, 1836, with the commencement of a | 
good Library—meets every Tuesday evening, | 
in the basement story of the Associate Reform- | 
ed Church, corner of Fourth street and Cherry | 


alley. | 


Wirt Ixstirute—founded August 1, 1837. | 
The Library, numbering about three hundred | 
volumes, is a select collection of very valuable | 
works, among which are the Encyclopedia Brit- | 
tanica, 25 vols., Encyclopedia Americana, 13 | 
vols., Niles’ Register, 55 vols., Harper’s Family | 
Library, 83 vols.; together with many other 
rare and valuable works—meets every Monday 
evening, in Philo Hall, Fourth street, between | 
Market and Wood streets. 

Cuataam Literary Instirute—founded in | 
the fall of the year 1838. The Library num- 
bers about four hundred well selected volumes; 
meets every Thursday evening, in the basement 
story of the Associate Reformed Church, cor- 
ner of Fourth street and Cherry alley. 


Jerrerson Institutrr—founded February 9, 
1839-—meets every Thursday evening, in the 
lower apartment of the West Ward Public 
School House, Ferry street, between Liberty 
and Fourth streets. 


Irvine InstiturE—founded October 5, 1839; 
meets every Monday evening in their Hall, over 
the Pittsburgh Navigation and Fire Insurance 
Office, Market street. 


Henry Instrrvre—founded October 16, 1839, 
with the commencement of a good Library-- 
meets every Friday evening, in their Hall, over 
the Pittsburgh Navigation and Fire Insurance 
Office, Market street. 

LawrENcEvILLE Lyceum—founded three or 
four years ago. The Library numbers from 
three to four hundred volumes, 





Penn Institute—founded March 4, 1840, 
with the commencement of a good Library— 
meets in the basement story of the German 
Church, corner of Smithfield and Sixth streets. 

a 
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Irvine Instirure.—On Thursday evening, 
8th inst., we had the extreme pleasure of atten- 
ding the celebration, by the Irving Institute, of 
its first Anniversary. A’though we were there 
before the time appointed for the commencement 
of the exercises, the Hall was already filled. 


The Anniversary Address was delivered by 
Mr. Samver Buiair, a young man of about 
eighteen, and apparantly the eldest member in 
the Society. The matter of his Address was 
suitable to the oceasion; but he lacked that an- 
imation which was so happily possessed by most 
of those who followed him. When we consider, 
however, that it devolved upon him to “break 
the ice,” we are inclined to overlook any faults 
that he may have committed in this, his debug 
before the public. 


Mr. Josern Butter being announced by the 
President, declaimed an extract from a speech 
of Burke’s on the trial of Warren Ilastings, in 
a masterly style. The flashes of bis intelligent 
eye, as he moved it alternately to different parts 
of the house, indicated a confidence in himself, 
which is one of the first requisites of a speaker. 

The third exercise was an original essay by 
Mr. James A. Creicnron, on the “Position and 
Character of Washington Irving.” Wad the 
delivery been as finished as the composition, we 
hesitate not to say that Mr. Creighton would 
have surpassed all his fellow-performers, It 
was a production worthy of one far above his 
years, and contained frequent sentiments culled 
from the galaxy of the Muses. 


An original essay, by Mr. Witutam J. Rose, 
entitled The Seasons,” wasthen read. In stature 
Mr. Rose is about four feet five inches, and, we 
should suppose, between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen. Although the smallest of all the per- 
formers, yet he produced the most lengthy pro- 
duction that was brought forward on the ocea- 
sion. It was clothed in beautifui language, ad- 
mirably arranged in every particular, and adorn- 
ed with noble sentiments and beautiful imagery. 


| Like little king Pepin, who cut off the lion’s 


head while fighting with the bull in the French 
arena, he demonstrated, that if his body was 
small, it contained a master-spirit within. He 
appeared unconscious of any fear, and yet pro- 
ceeded with a modesty deserving praise. 
Messrs. WittiaM T’. Barr and Samver Paun- 
ER declaimed selected pieces, and acquitted 
themselves in a very honorable manner. The 


former had not committed his piece as well as 
the occasion demanded; but by the ready ser- 
vice of the Chairman, who acted as prompter, 
he was not compelled to stop long for the want 
The latter gentleman made use 
of some very appropriate gesttres; yet we 


of his queue. 
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thought his style a little pompous, an unneces- 
sary—nay, a repulsive habit, which should be 
carefully avoided. 

The Valedictory oration was delivered by 
Mr. W. W. Dattas, in a very chaste and elo- 
quent style. We noticed but one defect of ma- 
terial consequence with Mr. D., which was his 
inability to pitch his voice on a high key. 
‘When he endeavored to do so, it appeared to re- 
quire an exertion on the part of the lungs which 
they were unwilling to afford. In other res- 
pects we think that this part of the performance 
was adinirable. 


In passing our judgment on the performance 
aa a whole, we say, with pleasure, that it was 
excellent, for a Society composed of members so 
young; affording another argument of the utili- 
ty of polemic institutions. 


A word to these young men. Our advice is, 
for each to peruse the valuable Lectures of 
Blair on Rhetoric, where the true principles of 
eloquence may be acquired. From them, those 
performers who were too bashful to look the 
audience in the face, will learn—and all others 
possessed of the same failing—that the eye is 
the most captivating feature of the face; and he 
who neglects to use it, when occasion demands, 
however elegant may be the composition he un- 
dertakes to deliver, will fail to win the atten- 
tion of those whom he addresses. A distin- 
guished writer has observed, that “he could 
conceive of no greater insult, than for a man to 
converse with him, while his eye rested on some 
other object.” t 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE VOICE OF NATURE 8PEAKS A GOD. 





BY RALPHEUS. 





’T was evening; and the voice of balmy sleep 
Had lulled the wearied sons of toil to rest; 
The bleating flocks were gathered to their fold; 
And in the meadow lay the noble horse, 
Beside his honest fellow-laborer, 
The ox, enjoying that sweet slumber which 
Insatiate avarice suffers ne’er to dawn 
Upon the wretched miser’s soul—as I, 
In meditation lost, sat pondering on 
The wondrous works of God. 


Methought the sun 
Had sunk beneath the western hills, and drawn 
Behind him twilight’s crimson drapery. 
And Cynthia’s beams in silvery circles danced 
Upon the rippling streamlets, to the wild, 
Enchanting music of the mountain rill, 
And noisy song of raging cataract; 
While every star that decks the firmament 
Brightly gave out the same wild, joyous light, 
With which it hailed the dawn of Zion’s peace—- 
The great Messiah’s harbinger—the bright 
And Morning Star—the Star of Bethlehem. 


And as I sat, thus wrapt in thought, 1 asked, 
Is there a man, possessed of common sense, 
Can face these obvious proofs, and then deny 
Th’ existence of a Deity, when they 
Do plainly reason thus?—“By the great power 
Of an Omniscient God we all were made, 

And do exist; at whose supreme command 











We leave our cloudy beds, and gild the wide 
Concave of heaven; from thence convey to earth 
The solemn truth, THERE 1s a Gop!” 


I thought again; the stars were hid behind 
The sable clouds; and sullen darkness spread 
Her mantle o’er the sky; the impetuous wind 
Howled doleful through the caverns of the earth, 
And felled the lofty inonarchs of the wood, 
And strewed destruction in its rapid course; 
The vivid lightning flashed a horrid glare 
Upon the dismal scene; terrific roared 
The bellowing thunders, through the high-arch’d 
heavens, 

And as they rolled, they seemed to say, “We 
come 

From God, to silence man’s absurdity.” 

The bending clouds poured down incessant 
floods 

Of their regaling sweets, that overflowed 

The streamlets, and the vegetated earth 

With gladness filled. 


The storm abated. O’er 
The East, gay twilight marked the dawn of day; 
The sun arose, and with his beams exhaled 
The glittering rain-drops from the fragrant 
flowers; 
The warbling songsters of the verdant grove 
Poured forth their Maker’s praise in rapturous 
songs. 
Awaking from the clear, convincing scene, 
I was constrained to say, “These are thy works 
Almighty God! "T'was thee who made, and thy 
Omnipotence upholds the Universe. 
*Tis thee who hurls the forked lightnings thro’ 
The heavens, and curbs the raging storm.” 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE VALUE OF TIME. 


Time, in its general sense, signifies duration; 
and in that sense may be synonymous with eter- 
nity. But, in the particular sense in which it 
ie used, as applied to human existence, signi- 
fies the portion, or period, of duration allotted 
to us in our probationary state. Itis the term 
which God has measured out to us,in which 
we are to prepare ourselves for an eternal, and 
unchanging state of existence; and when our 
present life terminates, Time, with us, will be 
no more. 

With us, Time is continually diminishing; 
and, perhaps, this is the only earthly treasure 
that we cannot accumulate. Man may store 
his mind with knowledge, and constantly in- 
crease it. He may heap up riches in abundance, 
He may acquire honor, and may be perpetually 
advancing in influence and importance; but in 
this treasure he must necessarily be continually 
losing. ‘Time imperceptibly steals away from 
us; and when a moment is past, no power can 
command its return. 

This is the only blessing which God has 
dealt out to us with a sparing hand. He gives 
us only a single moment at once, and withdraws 
that before he sends us another. These con- 
siderations may enable us to form some cor- 
rect idea of its value. 

Although the value and importance of Time 
have been themes for orators, poets, philoso- 
phers and divines, during all ages; and more, 
perhaps, has been written on this subject than 
on any other—yet, how insensible we are to its 
value! How few are they who, in the language 
of the Psalmist, learn “So to number their days 
that they may apply their hearts unto wisdom.” 
True, emphatically truc, are the words of the 
Poet— 


“The man is yet unborn who duly weighs an hour.” 














Of all the blessings God has given us, this 
is the most valuable. And yet, when we look 
at the manner in which it is spent by many, it 
might lead us to think that it is to last forever. 
What a sad reflection, that the majority of the 
human family are so inconsistent in their esti- 
mation of this noble blessing! When they 
consider it as their allotted period on earth, the 
seem to prize it highly. They think that it 
flies too swifi; and yet, when they view it in 
separate portions, they hold it in contempt, and 
squander it with inconsiderate profusion— 
While they complain that life is short, they are 
often wishing its different periods at an end. 
Covetous of every other possession, of time on- 
ly are they prodigal. They are glad to find 
any amusement, whereby they can consume it. 
What an awful thing it is, that man will thus 
trifle with his own best interest! 


And when we take a look at blooming youth, 
what a picture is there presented! They seem 
to live as if they were born just to trifle away 
their time. They calculate to live long; and 
think it is right and proper that while youn 
they should enjoy the pleasures of the world. 
They go about, seeking the vain things of life, 
regardiess of the swiftness of time. They 
think it will be soon enough when they grow 
old, to commence the important business of 
valuing time. ‘Thus they run on, and on, from 
day to day, neither attending to the concerns of 
this world, or that of eternity. And what are 
the consequences? Death seizes them ere they 
are prepared, and calls them to give an account 
for the manner in which they have spent their 
lives—and what an account is theirs! And if 
they should live until grey hairs crown their 
heads, they have to live, not in the society of 
the refined and intelligent—no, no; they spent 
their youth, when they had opportunities to im- 
prove their minds, in seeking after vanity; and 
now they have to live little better off, as regarde 
knowledge, than the beast of the fleld. What 


| a reward they have to reap, for the hours they 
| have spent in seeking what the world calls pleas- 


ure! O, my friends, as you value your lives, 
take care how you trifle away time! You 
have now a privilege of becoming useful and 
happy in the world; if you improve that privi- 
lege, it will be well in this life, and also in the 
next. Let us look back on our past lives, and 
see how many days, weeks, months, and years, 
have been spent for naught; and let us, with 
the poet, talk with our past hours— 


‘And ask them what report they bore to heaven; 
And how they might have borne more welcome news.”’ 


They that live longest cannot afford to run 
in debt with Time. The longest life will al- 
ways find enough to do, if it will doit. We 
must not, then, allow the business of one period 
to encroach upon another. We must not put 
off until eld age, what can be done in youth; 
we must not burthen the morrow with the 
business of to-day. 


It is astonishing how much can be accom- 
plished by a proper distribution of our time. 
The man who allows to each hour its appointed 
business, can accomplish much more, both in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, and in the 
active occupations of life, than the person who 
drudges through life without system or arrange- 
ment. The one is constant hurry and po 
ion—his mind disordered, and his business half 
neglected; whilst the other is calm and collect- 
ed, his mind richly furnished, and his business 
prosperous, and well executed. Without order 
in the distribution of time, it is unreasonable to 
expect prosperity in any undertaking. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
CONTENTMENT. 


That man’s a fool who spurns the lot 
Kind nature has defined; 

And looks beyond his decent cot 
More sumptuous bliss to find. 


For long’s the day, at hand the wo, 
No bliss for him shall be; 
Although his coffers overflow, 
He lacks satiety. 


Till death, a tenant of the tomb, 
Shall find his bleak old age, 

Nor song, nor wife, shall cheer his gloom, 
Or dare his cares assuage. 


Oh! better ne’er behold the light, 
Or, soon as born, return; 

For better were eternal night 
Than day, where all must mourn. 


When childhood’s follies cease to please, 
What troubles storm without! 

What inward trials banish ease, 
And toss the soul about! 


Rebellion, murder, battle, strife— 
Such, manhood, are thy deeds; 

And envy’s quarrels poison life, 
And every joy impedes. 


Then comes old age, a dismal thing, 
All worm-wood, gall, and myrrh; 
Thence ills of ills eternal, spring, 
A mourning sepulchre. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


No place seems to have been so appropriate, 
no country better calculated for the develope- 
ment of free principles, and the growth of ra- 
tional liberty, than the North American Colon- 
ies. Being at a distance from the mother coun- 
try, and becoming by degrees accustomed to 
the exercise of power and political rights, not 
conceded to any other of her dependencies, 
they could not be induced to submit tamely to 
a violation of their civil and political rights, or 
the subversion of free principles. No period 
in the annals of the world, has furnished so 
many truly great men, as the era of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. 

From the hour that the immortal Henry 
raised his voice in opposition to the arbitrary 
measures, and impolitic course pursued by 
Britain towards the Colonies, the cause of free- 
dom and justice daily received new friends and 
advocates. The powers of eloquence and logic, 
so graceftl, sublime, and convincing that they 
would have graced the greatest efforts of Brit- 
ish legislators, even of that period—added fresh 
laurels to the brow of the occupant of the Athe- 
nian forum, and reflected immortal honor on 
the great leader of the Roman Senate, who en- 
listed in the cause of American freedom, and 
the rights of man. The poet and the political 
essayist, added fuel to the flame; while the wis- 
dom and discernment of the statesman, matur- 
ed the policy, gave form to the cause, and 
directed the movements of the grand confed- 
eration. 


| elements, and clash of strife. 














The martial trumpet gave a thrilling blast— 
the contest commenced, and soon was the ex- 
tensive theatre of the Colonies enveloped in the 
flame of war. Alternate success and defeat 
awaited the army of the patriots. But they 
were undejected, and undismayed by the bitter 
strokes of adversity. New armies sprung up, 
as if by magic; or Phenix-like, seemed to em- 
anate from the scattered manes of the martyred 
sons of freedom. Defeat and disaster seemed 
but to inspire renewed confidence in the justice 
and success of their glorious cause; revive 
their waning intrepidity; and enkindle anew 
the flame of pure and fervent patriotism. The 
tide of victory turned against the oppressor— 
the Colonies were free. 

In viewing the origin, as well as the great acts 
and important measures matured and carried 
into operation during the continuance of the 
Revolution, we are so forcibly struck with the 
fact, that we are ready to exclain—All this is 
the result of knowledge, of intellectual exer- 
tions, and power. The appropriate time chosen 
for open resistance, for a resort to coercive 
measures against the imperious mandates and 
unprovoked aggressions of Britain—the wise 
and efficient measures conceived for the ad- 
vancement and support of the Colonial cause, 
and the artful, but highly honorable means, and 
superior tact and influence used to estrange 
the Colonists from their allegiance to the moth- 


er country, to wean them from their love of the |. 


land of their ancestry, and forever discard the 
inherent regard and attachment for the govern- 
ment of Britain, still lurking in the bosoms of 
very many of the Colonists, unworthy as it may 
have been of either their confidence or support; 
and thus imperceptibly imbue them with a 
proper regard for the beauties and truth of Re- 
publicanism, and mould and shape their minds 
and feelings in such a manner as to obtain a 
warm reception for, and an undivided co-ope- 
ration in, the support of the principles promul- 
gated in the great Charter of our Indepen- 
dence. All exhibit evidence of being the em- 
anation of master minds—of great and extra- 


| ordinary intellects. 


History presents numerous and remarkable 
instances of great and admirable actions, ex- 
traordinary and powerful minds. But it is in 
vain that we explore the labyrinths of history-- 
the records of the past, to find a parallel for 
such a body of men as those who composed the 
mass of the Continental Congress, and who 
presided at the helm of the Vessel of State, as 
it launched forth upon the boundless ocean of 
fate, undaunted by the ominous storm, to plough 
its course across the trackless waters, to the 
haven of freedom, unscathed by the ee of 

‘ ir 





For the Literary Messenger. 


MAN. 


Man, considered in himself, is a very help- 
less, and a very wretched being. He is liable 
to many casualities, which he cannot foresee; 
and which, if foreseen, would be impossible 
to avoid. He is subject, at every moment 
to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. 
It is our comfort, that while we are exposed to 
such accidents, we are under the care of Him 
who has in his hands the management of every 
thing that is capable of amazing, or instructing 
us—who knows the assistance we stand in need 
of, and is always ready to bestow it on those 
whoaskitof Him. ‘The natural homage which 
such a being as man owes to his Creator, is a 
firm reliance on him in all the accidents of life; 
and an habitual trust in him for a deliverance 
from all those evils to which human life is liable. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


ON THE DEATH OF MARY §S 








BY G. B. H. 





* *T was grief that swelled her tender heart, 
And dimmed her winning eye; 
*T was grief that bid the rose depart, 
And heaved the silent sigh. 


Grief often bends the slender form, 
And blaits the fairest flower; 

*T was grief that raised the mighty storm, 
And crushed her in its power. 


*Tis friendship, now, that soars above, 
That hovers o’er her grave; 

Yes, friendship clothed in deepest love, 
That would, but could not save. 


But Hope, which floats on downy wings, 
And sweetly sings her song— 

Touching the harp of golden strings, 
Which echoes soft and long. 


Sweet Hope and Faith together raise, 
And soar beyond the sky— 

And view her spirit sing God’s praise 
In strains that never die. 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE OCEAN. 


Who can contemplate the immensity of the 
ocean without turning his thoughts to that in- 
finite Being who placed it there, and fixed its 
limits? Whether roused to action by the sweep- 
ing hurricane, when the mountain billows scan 
the vault of heaven, or, composed to glassy 
calmness, when the winds have ceased to tem- 
pest the elements, how magnificent and sublime 
is the contemplation. Round and round the 
world it stretches its mighty arms; and the 
voice of its bellowing stalks from pole to pole. 
Within its bed the huge leviathian ploughs his 
boisterous way—-the shark roams to devastation, 
and the sword-fish furrows the resistless deep. 
It contains a world within itself—a world of 
waters, and a world of inhabitants. How many 
fleets have swept over its wide-spreading bosom! 
How many have been engulphed by its gurgling 
whirlpools! How many lie shattered in the 
waste of the deep! What numberless treasures 
have its restless foundations! Its sands are 
strown with the riches of the earth. How dis« 
persed are the bones of the dead, in thy can- 
celled graves and gloomy caverns! How 
many a funeral trump hast thou raised over the 
mortalities ofman. When thou liftest thy head, 
and summonest thy waves to combat, and dost 
lash his crazy bark, down he sinks with a ter. 
tible growl—thou coverest him forever! 


“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore—upon the watery plain, 
The wrecks are all thy deed; nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own; 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown,” 
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